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eat or drink. One palls in time at love-making. Repeated contact with crowds
or even with a friend may lead to a certain state of surfeit, and one wants
to do something else or be with someone else or even to be alone for a
time. In short, the satiation of an adient drive may lead to indifference,
or to a shift from adience to avoidance. There is a limit to the perseveration
of any stimulus-response relationship. This important fact in behavior will
be treated under the concept of ambivalence. (See Chapter VI.)
Likewise, what are originally more obviously avoidant reactions may
change their meaning for the individual. Thus, in the very process of void-
ing the bladder or lower bowel, an individual may get a certain pleasure
even though the inception of the activity may be designated as avoidant
and unpleasant. Then there are such striking instances as where individuals
have been known to "enjoy" pain and suffering. Such were evidently the
Christian martyrs who gave their lives for a cause; such were the flagellants
who enjoyed beating each other severely for the sake of their salvation;
such are the performers at many religious-magical rites in which the par-
ticipants dance on burning coals or thrust sharp instruments into their
flesh, obviously with pleasure and often with no serious organic aftereffects.
In other words, drives which at the* original physiological level may be
classed as avoidant may by learning become adient.
It must be emphasized throughout that the stages of cyclic activity apply
equally well to the basic physiological and to the more "human" and
habituated motives. Moreover, society and culture constantly interfere and
qualify the cycles. First, social-cultural forces provide the individual with
new drives and with new goals. Desires for mastery and ego satisfaction,
for new experience and curiosity, for aesthetic stimulation, and many others
arise from learning in large part. Second, there occurs through learning a
certain reduction in the elements in the cycle itself. That is, habit as such
comes to operate as an impulsion, and we often move almost automatically
from drive to goal without the usual conscious restlessness or seeking of
solutions. This reduction in the cycle is highly effective in adaptation. As
a consequence of this reduction of the elements and of the time involved,
the cyclic nature of much behavior is lost to awareness. Furthermore, it is
often difficult to alter the deeply perseverative character of many of our
learned patterns even though they may rather obviously prevent an efficient
adaptation to a particular situation. The inertia of old habits is all too
evident: it typifies the place of fixity as against flexibility in the adaptive
process. (See Chapters II and VI.)
There are obviously various time sequences in activity cycles. Some
of these are limited distinctly by basic physiological changes. For example,
those concerned with food, sleep, elimination, and immediate survival are
necessarily short-circuited as to time, although they are capable of modifica-
tion through learning. The sex cycles may be sublimated or controlled